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BUILDINGS AS MIRRORS OF CHANGE 
Maurice P. Moffatt and Stephen G. Rich 


Contemporary design and construction of buildings has its roots 
in past history as much as in meeting current needs. Each generation 
or even each decade, has had its particular ways of building, each of 
which has in turn contributed something in its own way, leading to 
“modern design.”’ The social background of building design as now 
practiced is in many cases not too clearly understood. In particular, 
it is thought of as derived from modern tendencies in art, though it 
really is rooted deeply in both our heritage and in the need to fulfil 
new practical purposes. We are endeavoring herein to outline some 
of the major steps by which this result came about. 

Let us, at the start, consider a modern everyday dwelling, such 
as is being erected by the thousand, the country over. Typical, today, 
is not the expensive and large house of yesterday’s society, but a 
compact structure, which supplies the needs of its occupants with 
minimum waste. 

The usual modern one story house, whether with cellar as is 
necessary in colder climates, or on piers in the snowless zones, 
definitely shows in its structure and its appearance alike, in its 
exterior decoration or lack thereof, and in the articulation of its parts, 
the impacts of modern social developments upon the relatively un- 
changing building industry. A pleasing instance of the impact is the 
extent to which the small residence of frame construction is no longer 
usually built with clapboarded sides. There always has been prestige 
attaching to a brick or stone house. Modern social development has 
made it possible for families which previously would have put up 
with ordinary frame buildings, to purchase those with at least a part 
of the exterior in brick, stone, or stucco. 
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Except for the outer bearing walls being of brick, older houses 
are really identical in construction, whether apparently frame, stone, 
or brick. It is not realized generally that except in resisting flames 
from outside, an old style brick structure is as much a “firetrap” as 
a house with frame walls clapboarded. The interior beams and parti- 
tions of an old time brick building are actually strictly wood framing. 

Perhaps the critical student of building might cavil, because the 
“brick-sheathed” frame house, or that with a part of the structure 
sheathed in stone masonry, is apparently a sham structure. Ostensibly 
it is one that seems to be what it is not. Yet it is most doubtful if 
even one in a hundred of those taking up residence in such structures 
even remotely imagines they are actually of brick or stone. Nobody 
is deluded, deceived, or cheated. The brick exterior indeed shouts to 
the informed person, by the “bond”’ in which the bricks are laid, that 
it is a protective outer shell, not a structural bearing wall. 

However, the prestige of the brick or stone exterior, aside from 
any superiority in fire resistance or ease of maintenance without 
expensive painting every few years, is surely an impact from past 
social organization. 

The modern residence is like most other modern building in that 
decorative appendages find small part therein. One need only contrast 
the typical bungalows of the 1920’s, with their heavy wide-hanging 
eaves that emphasized the roof, with their massive-appearing piers 
at each corner of the piazza( against the modern house, to notice this 
fact. Going further back, one can trace the steadily lessening of 
expenditure for ornament on buildings, from the peak of such outlays 
in the mansard-roofed jigsaw ornamented residences which were 
constructed quite regularly in the period around 1875. 

No one causative factor can be entirely responsible for this 
change. But a survey of possible effective causes contributing to 
this result should be useful. In discussing them, we do not seek a 
historically correct order or presentation, nor yet an order of relative 
importance. We arrange them only for clarity of thinking. 

The people who are now occupying new houses as they are built, 
are mainly those from ages 23 or 24 up to perhaps 35. They are 
conscious of their immediate needs and wants. Any question about 
what is traditional in the appearance of a building, whether it be a 
home or a factory, simply does not occur to them. Though they want 
to be “in style,” they more particularly want to have the newest 
features which will aid directly in living as they wish to. 

Certain such features are new developments in the plan of the 
house. The motor vehicular age in which we live has brought the 
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garage from the position of a detached outhouse to that of an integral 
part of the home, so that when the car is brought in, one is not faced 
with any task of trips to and fro to conduct the children in, carry 
packages, etc. The modern desire for convenience, for minimizing 
of needless work, has led to an almost total abandonment of the 
separate dining room in recent homes. The dining nook, whether 
attached to the kitchen or opening off the living room and handily 
accessible from the kitchen, seems to be almost standard practice 
save for deliberately expensive construction. 

In fact, the nation-wide trend towards the single story “ranch 
type” home, and the more recent trend along the Atlantic Seaboard 
to the “split level” residence, cannot be attributed to any efforts on 
the part of the speculative builders. These have merely ridden the 
current of popular desire based upon the enhanced convenience of 
such constructions. Such modern planning, and the type of appearance 
of the building as a unit of mass that goes with them, stand for both 
prestige and the signs of the owners’ success in life. 

The recently introduced “breezeway” connecting the house with 
the garage in single story residences is a happy example of such a 
feature of planning that both serves the needs of living and spells 
prestige to the potential buyer and occupant. The plain fact is that 
the large modern living room, with its ample window area, including 
the “picture window” that speculative builders love to emphasize, 
has replaced the old time veranda, piazza, porch or whatever it was 
called in the various parts of the country. Only in climates such as 
Arizona does the patio remain a really desired feature of a house. 

Relics of traditional ideas find their places in likings for particular 
types of flooring (such as clear maple for a living room), and in the 
prestige which we have mentioned, attaching to brick or stone for 
a part of the exterior finish. Perhaps the vogue of the wrought iron 
handrail on front and rear steps, usually with brick or stone flights 
of steps, is in part such a relic. But on grounds of plain downright 
usefulness and intrinsic appeal by its good looks, this feature must 
be thought of as one of modern content. 

Ionic columns at the door, a colonial fanlight, ornamental carved 
moldings in classic style, seem to have pretty completely departed 
from modern building. They no longer are the sought-for signs of 
prestige. The shape and silhouette of the house is now the decisive 
factor in the minds of the buyers. 

Indeed, some among us might well imagine that we are in a 
period in which “architecture” in the older sense has lost its value 
to most people. But the thinking of these people is really completely 
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modern. This we might disparagingly word as if they who choose 
such homes as now go up, “have failed to receive or to accept our 
solid heritage of architectural styling,” in their education. To say this 
is not to belittle them, nor yet to condemn the education to which 
they have been exposed—nor even the extent to which this education 
has been effective. Rather, this is a way of stating that their mentality 
partakes of the attitude which our Founding Fathers had when they 
set up the frame of government under which we live. It is a judicious 
disregard of traditions which have lost their vitality for these people. 

Apparent atavisms appear in some modern dwellings. For ex- 
ample, the massive stone fireplace has returned. No informed student 
will, however, regard this as basally atavistic, since such a fireplace 
forms a portion of the needed equipment for certain styles or aspects 
of the social living of the modern generation. The “rustic touch” that 
it engenders is perhaps the only atavistic feature. A new usefulness 
for the old large veranda, formerly placed at the front of the house, 
has caused it to be placed at the rear or side in modern residences. 
In the form of the flagstone paved terrace, with perhaps a removable 
canopy, and with weather-risistant furniture, it has become a new 
organ or site for social living. 

Let us not even minimize, let alone forget, the economic factor in 
this discussion. With present costs of materials, equipment and labor 
as the main items, the fact that any method of building design avoids 
waste, is almost sure to recommend it. To a much greater extent 
than even in immediately earlier periods, the avoidance of expenditure 
which does not directly contribute to the purpose that the home or 
other building serves, has become part of our thinking. We can 
readily imagine many a modern home-buyer saying to the realtor: 
“These ornamental cornices don’t make the house any better to live 
in or more attractive to my eyes.” 

Another phase, within the economic factor, affects the modern 
trend in building. This is the steadily growing extent to which 
equipment not hitherto in general use, has become standard for the 
modern structure. The quality and extent of this equipment is far 
more significant to the contemporary home-buyer (or to the renter, 
for that matter) than is any question of external ornamentation. 
Perhaps not consciously, but certainly effectively, it has become 
known to most home owners that their plantings and their gardening, 
rather than the decorative style of the house, create any beauty they 
may want in their surroundings. 

A further factor is technological, though of economic bearing. 

Modern technology has made possible new types of construction, 
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and likewise has made some older types lose any advantages they 
formerly had. We do not mean primarily the increased speed with 
which buildings may now be constructed. We are concerned with 
the cold fact that the former disadvantages of buildings planned in 
the modern manner have ceased to exist. Thus, no longer is a huge 
attic, an air space, required for insulation against summer heat. 
No longer is it needful to limit window space, in order to retain heat 
in winter or keep heat out in summer. Heat insulation and the advent 
of air-conditioning for each room separately, has enabled us to dispose 
the parts of the house for greatest convenience. We forbear to mention 
further examples, even if they would emphasize the new situation. 

All this modern building is the end-product of a long develop- 
ment. This process is significant, and is interesting enough to require 
our attention in the present connection. It has been both a long and a 
torturous development, but the stages do stand out clearly. 

The starting point must, of course, be the type of building 
with which American settlement started. The English settlers of 
Jamestown, Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay and the Carolinas, came 
here with the knowledge and habits of building of South Britain in 
their day. We lack any evidence that Scots or Welsh building was 
then substantially different, save that in lands relatively poor in 
timber, stone portions of the house were more extensive. 

The log cabin was not the first American type of building. 

The normal method of building in England then, was the “half- 
timbered house.” This was a timber frame, with heavy corner posts, 
sills, tie-plates and rafters, held together by mortising and wooden 
pegs. The roof was usually sharply gabled. The panels of this frame 
were filled in by setting in smaller timber posts, not carrying any 
of the weight of the structure. Between these posts, in England, the 
earlier method of constructing a wall by woven twigs and plaster 
had by this time given way to nailed-on laths, roughly split from 
timber otherwise worthless. Plaster was laid onto these, to form the 
wall. Thus, the outside of the building, as well as the inside, showed 
alternating beams and plaster. 

Even in England, in many portions the shrinking of the timber 
allowed cracks to open up between “post” and “pan.” The clapboard 
was devised to secure tightness. These overlapping boards to shed 
rain, sleet and snow, were universally adopted by our settlers, since 
our climates are either more severe or more given to sharp torrential 
rains than those of Britain. As the plaster was ordinary lime mortar, 
its failure under our conditions might have been expected. The use 
of clay, in areas poor in lime, only made the problem more urgent. 
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The log cabin, which played so important a part in pioneer life, 
is a slightly later addition to American building resources. For us it 
originated on the Delaware, when the Swedes and the Finns settled 
there. It was no more and no less than the method of building which 
was normal in these settlers’ homelands. The inherent merits of the 
North European log building caused quick and wide adoption of it 
throughout the colonies. However, New England seems not to have 
adopted such building until some time after 1700. A curious sidelight 
is the inaccuracy of the traditional, usual pictures of Plymouth in the 
1620’s, showing log cabins as the houses, in children’s books and 
textbooks, to this day. 

A curious combination, often found in some older Pennsylvania 
Dutch communities, apparently used mostly around 1800, is the 
house of squared logs, with a clapboard exterior over them. Such 
buildings are as nearly indestructible as any wooden edifice can be. 

The nature of the timber used for log structures may be the key 
to the divergence between northern and southern log construction. 
In the north, including New England, the logs apparently were very 
seldom hewn square. From southeastern Pennsylvania, south and 
west, including most of Ohio. the logs are squared so that they fit 
together to make almost a solid wall of wood. We trace this diver- 
gence to the large softwood trees used as material in the south, as 
against the chestnut (and perhaps oak) supplying the large logs in 
the north. The timber so easy to hew, and the longer season for 
building in the south, may have made squaring the logs more 
practicable. 

The clapboarded framed building developed as the successor to the 
log structure, when pioneer life gave way to settled communities, As 
a further development, the filling of the frame with plaster gave way 
to making only an inside wall of plaster on laths. The air space 
between clapboarding and inside plaster wall was a more effective 
heat-insulant than had been the filling formerly put within the frame. 
A layer of boarding beneath the clapboards, instead of nailing these 
directly to the frame, was introduced for tightness against rain 
and cold. 

These are thus the original elements of our heritage in building. 

This development was natural for a highly wooded country, such 
as practically all American east of Illinois and Manitoba, and south 
to the Gulf. The development of the sawmill instead of producing 
planks, laths, shingles, etc. by hewing, must be taken as a technological 
step that ensured the continuance of these methods of building. 

Building in brick played a relatively minor part in this period, as 
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did that in stone. In localities with abundant bricking clay, we 
discover that the brick house represents a further stage beyond the 
most highly developed ones of frame. The stone house is, however, 
simply a local preference, probably caused by abundance of easily 
quarried and worked building stone, as near Norristown, Pa., 
Hackensack, N. J., and Newburgh, N. Y. Indeed, it may actually 
have been cheaper to build in stone than in other materials, at some 
periods in such localities. 

The nineteenth century saw some interesting developments. West 
of Illinois, on the prairies proper, the absence of timber made a 
different type of pioneer house necessary. This is the sod house, in 
which the walls were laid up of cut pieces of the natural sod. Let 
not this be despised as either a cheap, nasty, or non-durable mode 
of building. Sufficient small timber for the roof rafters was brought 
in—but normally the cottonwoods that grow along streams in the 
prairie country furnished this lumber. 


The sod house was replaced by the frame house, just as was the 
log cabin, when pioneer settlements became permanent communities. 
Thus the wooded areas exported building materials. Unlike brick and 
stone, which were rarely transported any great distance in the older 
days, building lumber was dispatched far and wide, by river and, 
after 1850, by rail. 


But the frame house itself underwent a further change. 


The original British type of frame, with heavy corner posts and 
sills, etc. is still in use for barns. For dwellings it was replaced by 
what was first called the “balloon frame.” That method of framing is 
the basis, slightly improved, of our standard building procedure 
today. 


The original balloon frame, lacking cross girts at each floor level, 
_ had weaknesses. Modified to provide adequate strength in all direc- 
tions, it was completely successful. 


This type of framing set up a wall consisting of numerous studs, 
each not much larger than the non-bearing posts used to hold laths 
and outer boarding in an old style frame. These were set at uniform 
intervals, normally 21/4 to 3 feet. Thus the whole wall consisted of 
a series of pillars carrying weights and stresses. To these studs, 
which were usually 2 by 4 inches, less often 2 by 6 inches, were 
fastened the outer boardings and the laths for the inner walls of 
plaster. Comparatively small sills, “plates” and “girts” formed bottom, 
top and each floor level; onto them rested the floor beams. As 
compared to the old British framing, the new type made possible 
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erection of several stories, one above another, without risk of 
collapse. 

The balloon frame represents an economic advance in three 
respects. 

First of all, it enabled comparatively unskilled workers to erect 
the frame of a building. Mortising and pegging gave way to the use 
of iron spikes. 

Second, it did away with the need to construct one side, part of 
a side, or any other unit of the building on the ground and raise it 
to position. The new type of framing was put together in its actual 
place, even as log construction, brickwork or stone had been and 
are built. 

Third, it led to much more complete utilization of timber resources. 
By reducing the number and length of heavy 8 by 8 or 12 by 12 
inch beams in a frame, substituting narrow planks stood on end in 
rows, it made wood formerly of less value become first rate building 
material. The change from mortising and pegging to use of iron 
nails was probably a result of the adoption of balloon framing, rather 
than a cause of that change. The great amount of balloon framing 
that was constructed in the period of rapid growth of our country, 
especially around 1880 to 1895, may well have been the incitation that 
led to the manufacture of wire nails instead of the older cut nails. 
There is a curious detail here not readily appreciated unless made 
specific. The cut nail is slightly wedge-shaped; the wire nail strictly 
cylindrical. Once a cut nail works slightly loose, all its holding power 
is gone. The wire nail, especially as normally made with slight barbs 
on its shank, can be slightly loose without allowing the structure to 
collapse.* 

With these basal features of our heritage in the building arts, along 
with the knowledge of masonry and brickwork, we come to the 
modern trend in building. 

Onto the balloon framed house, anything desired in the way of 
ornament could be nailed. As compared with earlier structures, the 
presence of supporting members every 30 to 36 inches along the walls, 
made such doings far easier as well as far less subject to detaching 
by storms, heavy snow, and so on. Likewise, this manner of construc- 
tion could be used for almost any desired plan of building. Not only 


* We are indebted to Mr. Edwin Bonta, architect, of Verona, N. J., for 
numerous items of specific information on this phase, especially as to some of 
the matters in the paragraphs on framing methods and for setting us right on 
certain very significant historical details—The Authors. 
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that, but every form of roof could be built in it with the greatest of 
ease—whether a high-hipped Mansard, a Dutch farmhouse roof with 
raised outer edge, or the steep pitched roofs that shedding of deep 
snow through a long winter in a climate like that of the north slope 
of the Adirondacks in New York State called for. 

Thus, we have in wood, imitations of the massive stone structures 
of the cities of continental Europe. It will perhaps be news to the 
reader, that culturally we were avid copyists of France more than of 
any other country, through the greater part of the 19th Century. In 
this respect, we were not unique. French building design, like French 
fashions for men and women alike, French taste in painting and 
sculpture, and French achievements in engineering, really dominated 
that period. One need only travel anywhere from Ireland to Moscow, 
to see that across all Europe, the buildings of prestige in the mid-19th 
Century are copies of French models. 

Hence we have the period at which no house, not even a banking 
headquarters, was considered properly complete without the Mansard 
Roof, and preferably it should have superimposed columns on the 
front. The three original buildings of Cornell University, on the brow 
of East Hill at Ithaca, show this situation neatly. 

There followed an interlude of imitation from England, of what 
was then called “Victorian Gothic” ornament. The buildings of this 
age show Gothic ornament applied, with brick and terra cotta in 
varied patterns of color, but neither of these bearing any visible 
relation to the structure of the building. A curious monument of this 
period is Memorial Hall, at Harvard University, which combined 
Victorian Gothic ornament, a Mansard-roofed tower, and a structure 
of good honest Yankee brickwork. 

Now in our native building tradition, that of the frame structure, 
we have this same Victorian Gothic obsession. In churches more than 
in any other buildings, good honest balloon frame structures, of the 
utmost solidity, were abundantly decorated with pieces of Victorian 
Gothic design, but done in wood. These had no relation to the 
structure itself, however beautiful as pieces of art done in pine wood. 
These “Carpenters’ Gothic” structures, even though we may laugh 
at their mock buttress that support nothing, are nevertheless veritable 
tours de force of craftsmanship. 

The invention of the elevator, first used with conspicuous success 
around 1875, and made really satisfactory by the electrician Sprague 
in the mid-1880’s, made possible the supplying of space for offices in 
the congested business sections of the growing major cities by going 
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upwards. Thus arose the multi-story building, usually called the 
“skyscraper.” 

The steel frame was a development in this same direction. It 
began early, with the use of cast-iron columns and wrought-iron 
beams for the interior portions of such buildings. But the use of 
thick, huge walls to support the framework within, and form the 
exterior, continued. The increased height naturally made these walls 
exceedingly cumbrous. The next stage was the significant one. The 
wrought-iron frame was developed by William L. Jenney to support 
not only the floors but relatively light and thin outer walls. Only 
then did the modern tall building as we know it become possible. 

Two further developments in building complete this story. One 
was the replacement of wrought iron by steel, making greater heights 
possible. The other was the development of protective covering of 
the metal frame by means of hollow tile or concrete. The significance 
of this last invention may not be readily apparent. Although steel 
or wrought iron will not burn, and so are fireproof, both of them 
lose strength rapidly when heated as in a conflagration. The covering 
of the frame with this heat-insulating material thus prevents collapse 
in case of fire. We need only comment that most fireproof buildings 
contain much in the way of readily burning paper, etc. in offices. 
Thus the use of hollow tile or concrete is necessary if the term “fire- 
proof” is to be more than nominal. 

All these factors lead directly to the modern taste for the building 
without ornament, but whose own proportions and materials provide 
its satisfying looks. However, there is over a half century of wandering 
in a wilderness of experiment, ugly failures, and waste, to be 
reported. We do not desire to go into its history. Suffice to say that 
the complete failure of attempts to apply “architectural styling” to 
both the frame home and the business skyscraper, finally produced a 
revulsion. Some have tried to attribute this revulsion to the work 
of such genuises among building designers as Wright, Saarinenen 
(whose loss to Finland was, like the Finnish introduction of the log 
cabin three centuries earlier, America’s gain), Ferriss, and the 
greatest of them all, Louis Sullivan. 

But the plain fact is that the American people had shown, by 
their preferences in buying housing and business buildings, as far 
back as the 1920’s, a definite leaning towards good honest building 
with no plastering-on of ornament. The vogue of the “Cape Cod 
House” was only one example of this. The way in which speculative 
builders dropped use of the tin cornice in towns, even when it was 
still legal, is another such sign. Familiarity with samples of all the 
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hostoric styles of building led to a preference for “no style”—that 
is, honesty. 

The contemporary dwelling house and the contemporary business 
building, alike show the impact of this social development, with 
features that have originated at various stages. The stages of this 
development are, however, preserved for us in existent buildings, 
over the whole country. Not every stage can be shown everywhere; 
but it is a rare and new community that cannot show a number 
of them. 

Sometimes one assemblage of buildings embodies many stages, 
bringing them into conspicuous relief. Now it happens that those 
living in the metropolitan area of Newark and New York are 
particularly fortunate in having one of America’s most perfect rep- 
resentations of many stages in one place, forming one continuous 
interconnected structural mass. This is the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

The American Museum of Natural History’s home in New York 
has been built in sections, of which the first was begun in 1874. 
This wing, now almost wholly hidden from view except as seen 
across interior courtyards, extends north from behind the 77th St. 
entrance pavilion. It is pure Victorian Gothic, with a Mansard roof. 
It antedates the steel frame but does have partial wrought-iron and 
cast-iron interior construction. 

Immediately south of this, running the whole length of 77th 
Street from 8th to 9th Avenues, are portions built between 1892 
and 1904, illustrating perfectly the attempt to apply decoration to 
a steel frame structure, without regard to the nature of the structure 
or its purpose. Heavy rough stone work, with thinned down use of 
the Romanesque styling that Mr. H. H. Richardson had made 
popular, gives an artificial effect of heaviness quite out of character 
with the building’s real nature. 

The wings running northward and facing 8th and 9th Avenues 
show stages of leaving this expense for hiding the real structure 
behind. They come closer to being the strictly relevant wall that is 
hung onto a steel frame and provides the needed bar against weather. 
But it is only on the education building and the planetarium, in the 
center of the mass, that the modern idea is fully carried out. The 
purpose to be served dictates the outside design. 

On the 8th Avenue (“Central Park West’’) side, one recent 
pavillion, the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial, shows a lapse into the 
waste and failure of attempts to plaster lavish stonework over a steel 
frame structure. Though possibly beautiful in itself, this pavilion 
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belies its real nature. The pillars on its front do not support anything, 
The arches do not carry anything but their own weight. The actual 
structure is a concrete-sheathed steel framework. 

About the only aberration in the history of disgusting the Amer- 
ican public with “style” in architecture, within the period covered, 
that did not find place in this pile, was the “Spanish Renaissance” 
fad which swept over us after the Pan-American Exposition of 1900. 
Probably only the inadaptibility of this to construction in masonry, 
since its central feature is stuccoed walls, prevented this admixture. 
One need not go far afield to see its effects, however, as at the 
campus of the State Teachers College at Montclair, N. J. 

Our main point, as may be gathered already, is that the straight 
development of building in America, though overlaid by decorative 
aberrations for more than a ¢entury, has persisted, coming into full 
appreciation in our own times. Derived from the necessities of meeting 
the severities of our climate, based on use of the building materials 
most readily available, it has attained a success in supplying the 
needs of great numbers of people. 

But what of these “aberrations?” Are they in any sense records 
of social facts ? 

Quite obviously they are not merely a chaotic mass of meaningless 
happenings. The aberrations form a consistent series in time. In the 
1830’s and 1840’s we have the “Greek Revival,” under which the 
Greek temple form, with pillared portico, was applied incongruously 
to everything from a residence to a railroad station. Then came the 
period of “Norman” architecture, in which the grim castles of 
England were copied, again for every purpose. A late hangover from 
this is the old water tower in North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
The pompous show of the French Second Empire with superimposed 
stories of ornamental pillars and the inevitable Mansard Roof, 
followed, leaving us “Old State” building in Washington, D. C. as 
its best sample. Then came the Victorian Gothic, of which no better 
example remains than the really gem-like old post office at Evansville, 
Ind. This was followed by a variety of copyings from the Italian 
palaces of the Renaissance, together with a short-lived vogue of the 
heavy, rough-looking Romanesque. We have spoken of this last as 
influenced by H. H. Richardson’s buildings. The Spanish vogue of 
1900 to 1907 has already been mentioned. 

At that point we explode, literally, into a heterogeneous mass of 
“styles,” no one being typical or dominant. 

And then, from confusion, comes the passage out of the attempt 
to have “style,” into straightforward building. 
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The significance of the history is really that of our growth from 
colonialism into consciousness of our own nationality. To put it 
plainly, we were culturally still colonial in attitude until after World 
War I. The fashions in ornamenting buildings, that reigned in Europe, 
found expression among us, after a slight lag. Thus, our Greek 
Revival came roughly 15 years after it occurred in England. French 
building styles of the Second Empire (1852-1870) reached their peak 
with us in 1870-75. Victorian Gothic likewise was our fad from 
1875 on, just after it had begun to decline in Great Britain. 

First mutterings of rising national pride naturally took the form 
of a “style” in architecture. H. H. Richardson, with his use of 
Romanesque, was the John the Baptist who cried our awakening in 
advance. His style was strictly personal, though based on much 
learning, much admired, much copied, and thinned to the tenth 
decimal dilution ere it vanished. A second early rise of national 
feeling was carried by the Spanish Renaissance furor, spurred by the 
belief that because this was the style of the Hispano-American coun- 
tries, we were showing our feeling of solidarity with them. 

But it is to Louis Sullivan that we owe, more than to any one 
man, the actual rise of a strictly autochthonous way of building. The 
skyscraper, the tall steel framed building, was given form, derived 
from its structure, by Mr. Sullivan in 1890 in his great Wainwright 
Building in St. Louis, Mo.—a form to which builders returned after 
wandering in covering the modern building with unfitting and even 
ugly “styling” for more than thirty years. Via his influence upon 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Sullivan directed a designer of possibly even 
greater genius into the path of straight building, with fruitful results. 
Indeed, between Wright and Sullivan there was interaction both ways. 

Sparked by these two prophets of a mighty future, small and 
large scale building alike came out from imitative colonialism into 
its own. 

A final consideration is in order. Of all forms of wealth, buildings 
are the most lasting. Thus, the huge bulk of erections of previous 
eras almost hides, in many localities, the straightforward structures 
of today. Except where a fire, or the slashing through of a new 
thoroughfare has lately removed old structures, the modern buildings 
form as yet only a small part of our cities, towns, and even villages. 

New developments, such as the Levittowns on Long Island and 
in Bucks County, Penna., and an occasional new street as older 
communities develop, are where we find the modern dwellings. Only 
on the new fringes of old residential areas do we find isolated 
examples, as lots not earlier occupied are built upon. 
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In the larger buildings, growth is even less evident. It is rare 
to find any assemblage of new large buildings, simply because so few 
opportunities have occurred for their construction since the end of 
the wandering in the morass of “styles.” Though there may be two 
dozen modern honestly-facaded skyscrapers in downtown New York, 
the two hundred from the era of fumbling both hide and isolate 
them. In cold fact, the most striking assemblages are on the campuses 
of two new and rapidly growing educational institutions. These are 
University of Connecticut and Brandeis University. In both cases, 
older buildings, some in the worst taste or “style,” jostle the fine new 
structures on these campuses. 

The future may yet show us the real possibilities, perhaps in 
such a case as the development of the old “Chinese Wall” area in 
central Philadelphia. Radio City, in New York, was really an anticipa- 
tion, so that its buildings represent the transition into really modern 
large-scale construction. The isolated modern tall building thus 
remains our best example, even when partly hidden amid the mistakes 
of past eclecticisms. 

Meanwhile, therefore, such a tall building as 100 Park Avenue in 
New York, which may be seen for its whole height, must stand, for 
most of us, as the point we have reached. (We have omitted all 
mention of the famous Lever House in that city, because it is not 
an example of building primarily. It is architectural exhibitionism 
quite akin to the overornamented tall buildings of the 1890’s.) For 
lack of first hand knowledge of buildings elsewhere that might serve 
as examples, we have to omit any attempt to give such. 

The art of building has not come to a standstill. From the point 
now reached, steady and perhaps even quick progress is to be ex- 
pected. An age like ours, which is creative in the sense of making 
people have new desires and new needs, seems certain to require 
buildings that fit human requirements as they change. The under- 
standing of the development of American building, from the daubed 
cabins of 1620 and the log houses of 1638 at Swaenendael, from the 
cast iron pillars and steam elevators of the 1870's, to the sleek 
structures of today which waste nothing, gives a sure basis for 
understanding and correctly evaluating the coming development of 
building. 


Maurice P. Moffatt is Professor of Social Studies, Montclair State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. 

Stephen G. Rich is a Members of the Editorial Staff of The Journal of 
Educational Sociology. 

















BRIDGING THE GAPS BETWEEN SOCIAL WORK 
AND EDUCATION 


Martin E. Danzig 


Social Work and Education, the two most influential social forces 
of modern civilization, find themselves in the paradoxical position of 
affirming similar objectives and philosophies, and yet contradicting 
each other in the means of carrying out their respective roles. It is 
the general purpose of this paper to examine critically and analyze 
the similarities, as well as the differences of each, and to suggest ways 
and means of uniting the positive factors and to forge a new approach 
for the foremost two disciplines of our world to-day. 

Let us first look at Education. Born at the dawn of all civilization, 
there is hardly any nation, or any group, that did not develop some 
form of Education. In the days of antiquity, Education was the 
privilege of the few, and obviously was limited and prescribed to 
meet the needs of the ruling class that controlled it. Whether the 
Educational program was developed in ancient Egypt, India or China, 
or in later day Greece or Rome, its general objectives were formulated 
to prepare the child, and then the youth, to take his proper place as 
a citizen of his nation. 

As civilization moved through the centuries, Education moved 
and experienced several revolutionary transformations. From control 
by the ruling class, it moved to control by the Church with monas- 
ticism as its goals.. Scholastiasm and the renaissance were later day 
controls when Education moved back from Church to State control. 
The final transformation was the influence of twentieth century lib- 
eralism, with democracy as the primary goals of Education, 

Social Work, comparatively has a very brief history. Born during 
the chaotic period of the industrial revolution in the nineteenth 
century, Social Work was a direct answer to poverty, disease and 
the general social disorganizations that brought in the industrial age. 
Social Work was the answer of the humanists to bring about some 
order in a world filled with social injustice, poverty in the midst of 
plenty, and the indignities heaped upon the person who was compelled 
to seek and receive help from his fellow man. 

Social Work developed basically two institutions, the settlement 
or neighborhood center, and the casework agency. Each one had as 
its ideal to foster a democratic approach in dealing with the clientele, 
to respect and uplift the dignity of the individual, and above all, to 
help the individual to gain confidence, status and a sense of belonging, 
in order that he might help himself towards a solution of his problem. 

Education, in the twentieth century became liberal and progressive, 
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with Dewey and Kilpatrick developing a philosophy of a community- 
centered approach. Democracy, as stated before, in its fullest sense 
became the desired ways and means of Education. Above all, and this 
is the crux of it, Education accepted the responsibility to develop the 
personality of each individual child in order that he might achieve 
his greatest potential as a member of present day society. 

Similarly, Social Work followed along parallel lines and accepted 
the progressivism of Dewey and Kilpatrick. However, because of its 
unique everyday experiences, it was probably more influenced by 
Freud and Marx than by the former two. None-the-less, its avowed 
principles were to afford ample opportunities to the individual to 
fulfill his maximum capacities. 

What actually happened was that both Education and Social 
Work were strongly based upon the Social sciences, of anthropology, 
sociology, economics, psychology and psychiatry, and forged a new 
science of human relations. Thus Social Work and Education were 
traveling on parallel roads of human relations but were separated and 
blocked by islands that did not easily permit a full view of the other 
complete road. Let us examine some of these road blocks a little 
more closely. 

EDUCATIONAL ROAD BLOCKS 


Educators engaged in their teaching profession were hindered by 
some unique problems that served as road blocks and prevented them 
from doing a much better job for the community which employed 
them. Let us enumerate some of them. 


1. The Isolationism of the School 

Strange, the community organized the school system as an arm 
of government, and expected the school to prepare the young for 
citizenship responsibility of to-morrow’s adult. But in many instances, 
the school cloistered itself within the four walls of its building, and 
had little or no contact with the community which sponsored it. The 
school frequently became a cloistered institution, sufficient unto itself 
and responsible only to governmental officialdom. Little islands of 
progressive schools did exist, but they were largely private schools, 
and not subjected to the controls of the community. 


2. The Teacher Operating in a Vacuum 

School teachers became highly trained professionals, and were 
considered competent and capable to pursue their professional career. 
However, in some cases they became rather too professional. 

In the first place, the teacher became a “specialist.” The training 
curriculum of the university was such that there were some thirty 
areas of specialization. Teachers had to select one or more areas in 
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which they would devote their time and energy, and they were 
expected to extend their specialty to their daily teaching job. 

Secondly, teachers sometimes divorced themselves from the com- 
munity or neighborhood in which they practiced their profession. 
Thus some teachers did not find it necessary to live near the school 
or to participate in any of the community activities. 


3. The Inadequacies of Teacher Preparation 


The blame should not be entirely placed at the doors of teachers. 
The fault, perhaps can be attributed to the institutions of higher 
learning, the universities and teacher-training colleges which somehow 
failed to adequately prepare the prospective teacher for a community 
job. The failure was in shaping programs for the democratic living 
of to-morrow’s citizen. And lastly, they failed to contribute to the 
democratic growth of the community where they were located. 

The results of such failures were that conflict areas developed. 
The university was in conflict with the community in which they were 
located. School administrators tussled with lay committees that em- 
ployed them, and with faculties they supervised. It seems that many 
educator groups, both lay and professional, at one time or another, 
found themselves in conflict with parents, pupils, or with the people 
of the community. 


THE OBSTACLES FACING SOCIAL WORK 


The road blocks were not unique to the field of Education. While 
the nature of Social Work compelled it to create new methods and 
techniques, those of group work and community organization, yet it 
faced some other obstacles that hampered its total development. 
These road blocks or problems need a little closer study and 
examination. 


1. Inadequate Financial Support 


Social Work Agencies were voluntary in nature, and therefore 
they depended entirely upon the voluntary contributions of generous 
and affluent contributors. This eventually led to the creation of 
centralized fund-raising programs through the Community Chests 
and Councils. Temporarily, relief was found through this approach. 
But as the program of the Social Work agencies expanded, it was 
soon discovered that such financial support was again inadequate. 
Therefore, the agencies again had to devote substantial amounts of 
staff time to fund-raising. The result was that program emphasis 
became secondary to fund-raising. 

The social work agencies once again found themselves in financial 
straits and, there was no developed program, or new resources that 
might be tapped to meet their mounting and increasing needs. 
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The difficulty was further aggravated that when the needs of the 
agencies were increasing, the difficulty of fund-raising increased. 
The new tax structure, the general economic decline, and strange as 
it seems, the world at peace, made it more difficult to raise adequate 
funds for the Social Work Agencies. 


2. The Authoritarian Control of the National Agency 

Social Work was largely a “big-city” development, and therefore, 
intermediate and smaller communities lagged behind. Frequently 
smaller communities did not have the financial means, the leadership, 
the necessary vision, or the financial means to set up a cluster of 
social work agencies. As a result the device of the “National Agency” 
was discovered. There were many other reasons for the growth and 
development of the national agency, but this is not the place to 
discuss them. 

The important point is that the national agency was born, grew 
and developed to a point where it sometimes eliminated the com- 
munity it pretended to serve. At times national agency became 
authoritarian and violated the very democratic and humanitarian 
principles that helped to create it. 


3. Personality Adjustment Overshadow Cultural Development and 

Wholesome Personality Growth. 

Social Work Agencies were completely enmeshed in the processes 
of social adjustments of the individual. The result was that the social 
worker forgot about cultural development. True, as the economic 
picture changed, settlements became community centers, and relief 
agencies became case work agencies and specialized services like 
kindergartens, all-day centers, and centers for older adults. But by 
training, the social worker was a skilled technician—a group worker 
or a community organizer—and not an educator who had a respon- 
sibility for the total development of the neighborhood or community. 

In many instances a cultural lag was thereby created where 
there existed a progressive and effective social agency, but the im- 
mediate community was backward, inarticulate and incapable of 
dealing with its own problems. 


4. Sectarianism of Social Agencies 

Social Agencies were created by distinct groups of people who 
were moved by the needs of their own ethnic and religious groups 
and therefore organized agencies to meet such needs. The result was 
that’ social work agencies largely were built along religious lines. 
Thus, Jewish, Protestant and Catholic groups have set up almost 
identical agencies for their co-religionists. This served as a divisive 
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means and further accentuated the group differences. Sectarianism is 
contrary to the American concept of democratic community living. 


THE SHORTCOMINGS OF BOTH THE SCHOOL AND THE SOCIAL AGENCY 

There are further areas where, both the school and the social 
work agency, clad themselves with institutional blinkers and were 
completely unaware that their programs were creating new problems 
in the community. Let us look at some of those problems. 


1. Duplication of Facilities and Staffs 

Both the school and the group work agency must have buildings 
to operate their programs. Both the school and the group work 
agency need full staffs—both professional, maintenance and clerical— 
who would carry out the purpose and program of the agency. Yet, 
no one was concerned with the duplicative elements of both institu- 
tions. The high costs of both surely might have been put to more 
fruitful use and help the community get the maximum for its funds. 


2. Forgetting that the Same Child is Served by Both 

The two agencies simply overlooked that both were basically 
dealing with the same child. Both agencies were concerned with the 
problem of developing the child to grow up as a mature adult, and 
yet, made little or no attempt to clear with each other as to what 
each one was planning and what programs were carried on for the 
youngster. 


3. Limitations of Time 

Somehow it has been taken for granted that the school dealt with 
the child from 9 to 3, and the social work agency from 3 to 9. Both 
schools and social work agencies frequently wondered about the 
amount of time, and particularly about the influential factors during 
the time when the child or client was not under their care and 
protection. 


4. Lack of Community Approach of Total Social Planning 

It might be that both the school and the Social Agency have 
overlooked the important factor that the success of effectively serving 
the community hinges largely upon the process of total social 
planning for community development. The school and the social 
agency, of necessity, had to do some planning in order to assure the 
growth and development of their own institutions. But they some- 
times overlooked the important factor of planning for total com- 
munity development. The result was that very frequently the social 
disorganization of the community came as a sudden surprise to the 
school or social agency. And yet, the process of neighborhood deterio- 
ration was exceptionally slow in coming and yet no one did anything 
about it. 
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THE NET RESULTS 


Education and Social Work grew up together in the same com- 
munity, but like two distant cousins, they hardly knew each other. 
Nevertheless some of the negative results due to years of neglect 
were almost identical to each profession. 

Some teachers were financially insecure and clamored for better 
paying salaries through a widespread misuse of trade unionism. 

Social Workers, temporarily because of shortages in manpower, 
may have found better paying positions but still experienced a great 
sense of insecurity. Therefore demands for more effective personnel 
codes became the war-cry of many social workers. 

The community on the other hand did little to overcome these 
problems. The status in the community of the school teacher was at 
its lowest ebb. Factory workers were being handsomely paid, and 
yet, skilled educators who spent four to six years in the preparation 
for their profession, and five to ten years to master it, gained little 
status in addition to inadequate financial compensation. 

Nor did the social worker’s prestige and status rise in the com- 
munity. In a society which pays homage to the professions that yield 
the greatest financial returns, the social worker certainly was placed 
at the bottom of the ladder. Medicine, engineering, architecture, 
accounting and law—to mention only a few—yielded greater financial 
returns and hence earned greater status. 

But the strangest part is the relationship of teachers to social 
workers. Deep stark institutionalism frequently hardened in both 


professions and as a result there was little understanding and no 
common meeting ground for the two professions that are dedicated 
to community services. 


SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


What can be done to overcome this enstrangement of school and 
social agency? I would suggest that basically both, the school and 
the social agency have many common elements. Both have a basic 
similar philosophy of purpose and objectives. I would therefore 
suggest the following program as a guide for more effective and 
cooperative work in the community. 

The gap existing between Education and Social Work can be 
closed by undertaking a number of programs that would eventually, 
but inevitably, lead to not only a better understanding but a basic 
pattern of joint and mutual program operation in the community. 

Much has been written about the community-school. We can 
readily agree that the community school is a utopian ideal, that, when 
and if successfully implemented would help to overcome many of 
the above-mentioned problems, However, the Community school, as 
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envisioned by the battery of educational experts of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, can largely be created in a 
community where there are no other agencies in existence. In a small 
community, or still better in a rural area, or in a new suburb the 
new community-school can function most effectively. 

But, for the larger and existing communities, the establishment 
of a community school would meet with a large number of problems. 
1 would therefore urge that the gap between Education and Social 
Work should be bridged by bringing closer the social work agency 
and the school. Thus, the devices of joint use of staffs; joint use of 
buildings and facilities; and the joint use of a coordinating agency 
for total social planning, might bring about better results than the 
utopian community-school. I would like to see the day when schools 
would invite group workers to plan, organize and administer their 
extra-curricular programs. By the same token, I would like to have 
school teachers carry on the educational programs of kindergartens, 
and the multiplicity of classes that are carried on under the nebulous 
term of “special interest groups.” 

Whether such a merger of social forces would eventually lead to 
a merger of agencies is anybody’s guess. I would think that eventually 
it might, and actually it might lay the foundation for the emergence 
of a community-school in the larger, as well as the smaller community. 

Cooperation between Education and Social Work should not be 
limited to the local community. I would like to see the day of joint 
educational conferences, national as well as regional, for Education 
and Social Work. I would like to see teams of competent professionals 
of both disciplines attack the same problems simultaneously. 

The final point is the joint planning by Federal, State and County 
Boards for the community needs of Education and Social Work. 
Perhaps the Social Security Office might eventually become the 
much-needed and long overdue national Ministry of Education and 
Community Services. This might also set the stage for much needed 
Federal support for education and social services. 

SOME PROBLEMS FOR EFFECTIVE COOPERATION OF 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WORK 

The principle question, at this point of the discussion, might be, 
are such cooperative functions practical? This paper is not written 
with a sprinkle of starry-eyed dream stuff, but as an attempt to 
outline a realistic modus viviendi for the mutual cooperation of the 
two foremost social forces. 

We therefore suggest some criteria as a guide for effective coopera- 
tion. The criteria for high standards and the establishment of good 
working relationships between Education and Social Work is listed 
below : 
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For the purpose of the discussion, we label such cooperative 
programs as “school-agency.” 


1, Will the program of the school-agency enrich the culture 

of the community? 

The program of the school, based upon the humanities, and the 
program of the social work agency, based upon social adjustment, 
must have a richer content or foundation. The richer the program 
content, the greater becomes the possibility of enriching the lives of 
the people of the community who will benefit by the program. Thus 
the arts, drama, music and literature will flourish again and become 
living things in the community. 

2. Can the school-agency bring about changes in the be- 

havior of the individuals whom they serve in order to 

bring about more balanced and secure individuals? 

The social maladjustments of present day society are such that 
delinquency flourishes among the upper economic classes of society 
as well as the lower. The tremendous job facing the community is 
to help with the social adjustments in order to curtail the frustration 
and aggression patterns which have become a fixation in our society. 


3. Can the school-agency cope with the unique problems 

of present day society and help to bring about better 

living in the community? 

Every community is faced with a plethora of problems, including, 
housing, employment, racial prejudice and discrimination—to mention 
only a few. The problem facing the school-agency is whether it can 
cope with such problems and set the proper machinery in motion 
(process) to achieve successful solutions. 


4. Can the respective staffs of both the school and the 
agency be trained to operate equally in both areas of 
Education and Group Work? 

Teachers are trained to teach the three R’s and concomitant 
learning. Social Workers are trained to work with informal groups. 
Can teachers be trained to function in an informal educational area 
with a permissive attitude? Can social workers apply themselves to 
follow through of curriculum requirements? 

We may go a step forward and ask whether one person may be 
trained to function as a competent professional in both areas. The 
new training of professionals is a challenge that must be met by the 
schools of higher learning. 

5. Can the school-agency be organized to meet the social, 
cultural, and recreational needs of all the people of the 
community ? 

Obviously these new types of institutions must serve all the people 
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of the community. Therefore kindergartens and programs for the 
elderly, elementary and high school teen agers and adult educational 
programs must all stem from the same school-agency functioning in 
the local community. Can the school-agency program be organized 
in such a fashion that it will meet the needs of a variety of people 
and provide effective programs and services for all age levels? 


6. Can democratic living be nurtured and developed to the 

highest possible plane under the aegis of the school- 

agency cooperative function? 

Democracy must be the foundation of the community. However, 
we do not mean democracy in the abstract or as a valued philosophy. 
We must spell out democracy in democratic community living. 
Democracy means active participation of the people of the community 
in all communal affairs. The test is whether this kind of democracy 
can be assured a healthy and continuous life? Can assurances be 
made that democracy will grow and develop as a wholesome com- 
munity enterprise? 

7. Can the school-agency assure minority and ethnic groups, 

that they will be able to make their own cultural contri- 

bution to the community? 

The American scene is composed of a variety of minority and 
ethnic groups. The American tradition has accepted cultural pluralism 
as an accepted community pattern. The diversified groups act as a 
stabilizer that assured individual freedom of independence. These 
groups have added richness and strength to our democratic way of 
life. 

Can the school-agency assure minority and ethnic groups that 
their culture will not be violated ; that they will have an equal footing 
in the plurality of cultures; and that each ethnic group will be able 
to make its contribution to the greater American culture? 


8. Can the school-agency be so organized that it will satisfy 

the needs of all the people in the community and at the 

same time discourage the creation of rival groups? 

The tremendous task facing the school-agency is the social re- 
organization of the community. It therefore must meet the needs, 
demands and clamorings of many diversified groups. What assurances 
can be made that rival groups will not be tempted to organize other 
agencies under sectarian auspices. If the school-agency is successful, 
is there a possibility that Church leaders will attempt similar organiza- 
tion under their own auspices? 

9. Can the school-agency be established to perform all of the 
desired functions and yet avoid the danger of giantism? 
The type of school-agency we envision would operate in the 
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immediate locale of the community. The temptation to make it “the 
biggest thing in creation” may jeopardize the original philosophical 
concept. 

What can be done to avoid a huge institution that soon becomes 
divorced from the grass roots of the community and through authori- 
tarian controls, tends to dominate the community ? 


10. Can the school-agency provide multiple-functioning fa- 
cilities that will serve both the needs of formal education, 
as well as those of informal education? 


For years the school system has had fixed seats and immovable 
equipment. The comfortable social agency, on the other, emphasized 
informal lounges, and community living rooms. 

Can the school-agency make full provisions for the rebuilding of 
standardized school buildings in order to set a permissive atmosphere 
in an informal setting? 


RESEARCH — THE REAL NEED 


The case of the school-agency may be concluded with a general 
statement that we can envision that type of community organization 
and that it can grow and flourish in the Community. The school- 
agency can function democratically and help ethnic groups to make 
a substantial contribution. Staffs can be trained or re-trained to 
function effectively in this new setting. Buildings and facilities may 
be constructed to provide the best atmosphere and the most convenient 
comforts that will help to develop the program. 

The real job ahead of us is to find the ways and means of 
getting a better understanding of human relations. There are still 
bottomless pits in the area of group process and group dynamics. We 
must invent new instruments to guide us in our work with human 
beings. Educationally, stereotyped programs have been forced upon 
people. In social work we spent too much time on group process and 
forgot all about program content that basically helps to bring about 
changes in group or individual behavior. Too many group programs 
have been developed in stereotyped moulds with a structure or facade 
of election of officers, constitutional and parliamentary procedure 
devices that were utterly meaningless to the group. Too frequently 
has program meant a series of parties, raffles, rackets and other time 
wasteful fund-raising projects. We have almost overlooked entirely 
the learning process in the informal group setting. 

Perhaps a fresh start with a community-school, with a school- 
agency or with some similar structure, we will be able to achieve the 
much sought ends of well adjusted and well balanced people. 


Martin E. Danzig is the Executive Director Y.M.H.A., Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey. 
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EVOLVING PATTERNS OF DEMOCRATIC SOCIAL CONTROL 
AT BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 


Deborah Berman 


Brandeis, one of our youngest universities (October 1948) has 
offered a challenge to its members to build new campus patterns of 
human relations that will grow with the University. Inspired by the 
late Justice’s ideal of a university “always rich in goals and ideals, 
seemingly attainable but beyond immediate reach . . .” all who 
participate in the program are conscious that they are making history 
with every decision. 

In seeking a realistic balance between student freedom and 
responsibility, consistent with student and faculty growth in the 
democratic process, the administration and students have shared some 
problems of interaction, inevitable because of little campus tradition 
and a pressure for dynamic social action and change. As a result, 
tangible goals, new structures, and patterns of social direction and 
control are evolving. This paper will highlight some of the significant 
experiences of 1954, which now I see with more perspective than I 
did as a participating student leader. 

First you will want to know briefly about our basic student 
organization—the Brandeis Student Union and Student Council. Then 
I shall relate a few of our important 1954 “incidents” and how they 
affected the Brandeis way of life. Our campus problems seem to 
parallel the trials faced by the larger political community aspiring 
to democracy. They illustrate the efforts of Americans to work out 
simultaneously the solutions to problems of general concern and the 
processes by which such solutions should be sought. That is the 
challenge of the democratic process. Brandeis citizens are not 
insulated from this dynamic social movement, so they are vitally 
concerned with the assumption of the responsibility which democratic 
citizenship imposes. 

This is how we lived it last year. 

THE BRANDEIS STUDENT UNION AND STUDENT COUNCIL 

The Brandeis Student Union, an organization of which every 
matriculated student is automatically a member, is the voice of student 
government on the Brandeis campus. 

The Student Council, composed of representatives elected by 
each class, is the legislative organ of the Union, and as such, under- 
takes a number of activities relating to student life on campus. As 
the democratic representative of the whole student body, the Council 
serves as liaison between students and the faculty and administration. 
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. The Council, in furthering the growth of the Brandeis academic and 
social patterns and values, encourages those attitudes and ideas which 
seem most consistent with the dual responsibility for tradition- 
building and creating effective democratic social control. 

In addition to its analysis of the variety of problems which are 
ever-present because faculty, students and ideas are brought together 
deliberately on the campus, the Council through its temporary and 
standing committees has specific responsibilities in several important 
aspects of University life. For example, the Social Committee or- 
ganizes and implements a seasonal social calendar in conjuction with 
another arm of the Council, the Board of Club Presidents, a coordinat- 
ing unit whose function it is to assure the successful operation of 
scheduled social and cultural events. Working closely with these two 
groups is the Budget Committee. It is the responsibility of this unit 
to apportion the yearly student-activities fee among the various sub- 
sidiary organizations of the Student Union. 

The Executive Committee of the Student Council meets regularly 
with University officials to assure the existence of healthy student- 
administrative relationships. In addition, student representatives, 
appointed by the Council, are vested with governing responsibility 
on the Proctorial Board (the intermediary disciplinary body between 
students and administrators). 

This is the general framework within which the Student Council 
deals, each year, with the issues confronting it. A few specific 
“incidents” are reported to illustrate the procedures and the social 
climate of our young university campus. 

Hazing of Freshmen 

(As reported in The Justice) : “On the evening of November 
5, an organized group of between 20 and 30 upperclassmen 
entered the room of a freshman student and conducted an 
‘initiation.’ The event had been heralded as Freshman Night, 
and, according to a dormitory resident, had been planned in 
advance. The activity was interrupted by other students who 
protested the action.” 


A motion made at a Proctorial Board meeting held that week 
recommended to the Administrative Board the adoption of a rule in 
the official rules and regulations of the University to state specifically: 
“There shall be no freshmen hazing at the University.” 

The motion was rejected by a bare majority. The Board reasoned 
that since handbooks containing University regulations were sent to 
new freshmen before school commenced, a mistaken notion would be 
conveyed that hazing existed on campus. 
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A poll conducted by the newspaper showed campus opinion to be 
divided on the issue. The matter was discussed by Council and a 
resolution was passed that condemned hazing in any form and at 
any time on the Brandeis campus. In addition, the following motions 
were passed: 


1, that, upon the recommendation of the Student Council, the 
Interdormitory Council and the proctor of the Quadrangle 
involved investigate the incident. Should the progress of the 
investigation prove unsatisfactory, the Council will recommend 
investigation by a higher authority. 


2. that a letter be sent to the President of the University asking 
for an official statement of University policy on hazing and the 
disciplinary procedure involved. 


The answer received by Council on its second motion was that 
hazing was a violation of Rule 22* and, as such fell under the 
existing rules and regulations of the University. There was no 
further discussion of the matter. 


Editorial Policy of the Justice (the student newspaper) 

The following are excerpts from a letter submitted by a member 
of the editorial board of the newspaper to the editor-in-chief, the 
president of the Student Council, and members of the Administration : 


“A college newspaper is not for the few, but for the many. On 
this premise, I feel that the present edition of the Justice is one of 
the worst college newspapers I have ever seen, for it caters to the 
interests of a few politically-minded individuals. 

“The Justice is not run by the present editor-in-chief but is 
controlled by a very powerful clique headed by the present managing 
editor. This group limits the amount of coverage of social functions, 
athletics, and Student Union news, while giving undue emphasis to 
less significant phases of campus life, such as national politics. 

“The biases of this group are not limited to the editorial column 
but find expression throughout the paper. This can be clearly seen 
in the current issue over hazing, which was greatly overplayed with 
respect to its relative importance. . .” 


The letter goes on to cite the journalistic incompetence of the 
editorial board and staff. Answering the author’s charges in its 


editorial column, the newspaper presented the following case: 


* “All students are expected to conduct themselves at all times both on 
and off campus, in an orderly fashion. Disorderly and improper conduct may 
result in expulsion or other penalties,” 
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“. . . The Justice is a student responsibility. The administration, 
having once approved its constitution, supports a hands-off policy. 
The proper place to introduce ‘gripes’ about the Justice is before the 
paper’s staff and editorial board. 

“Should students feel that proviisons of the Justice constitution 
are being violated by the staff, editorial board, or editor-in-chief, they 
have the right to appeal, not to the administration but directly to 
the Student Council, the rightful mediator in student affairs. 

“To circumvent these legitimate channels is to reveal a contempt 
for the students’ ability to govern themselves. It demonstrates a lack 
of understanding of democratic procedure, of discussion freely 
arrived at. 

“College students have supposedly achieved a level of maturity 
which enables them to take the burden of decision and implementation 
into their own hands. That in reality this is not the case indicates 
that there is much to be done in training the citizens of Brandeis’ 
political microcosm. .. . 

-“The Justice’s responsibility in this situation is that of a free 
press in a community aspiring to democracy. We do not emulate the 
mass of American newspapers which act on the assumption that a 
paper’s function is to cater to the grosser sensibilities of the public, 
not to prod to thought nor to irritate with complexity, but to soothe 
with entertainment and tasty scandals. Instead, we try to provide a 
forum for a community of intelligent people concerned with truly 
significant events. 

“The Justice is proud to be one of the few newspapers anywhere 
in which the entire staff is consulted on important questions, and 
where open editorial board discussion precedes publication of editorial 
material. It is a newspaper in which the only requirements for 
membership are interest and subsequent performance. . . .” 


Not content to retreat after his initial attack, the student critic 
submitted a second letter to the newspaper, 1800 words in length 
(over half a newspaper page). The editor-in-chief refused its publica- 
tion primarily because of its verbosity, but also on the ground that 
the issue could be aired out and resolved at a meeting of the news- 
paper staff and board (of which the critic was a member). 

Adamant in his persistence to be heard, the critic appeared before 
Council and requested that they force the paper to print the second 
letter, which reaffirmed and extended the initial criticism. Council 
refused even to hear the letter, stating: 


“Because the Student Council does not dictate Justice policy, we 
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shall not consider any question on that publication except those 
which concern an allocation of funds to the Justice, its worthiness as 
determined by the Club Activities Committee, or a direct violation 
of either The Justice constitution or the Student Union constitution.” 


The Justice (falling under the category of a club) here became 
involved in the question of the extent to which a club is to be respon- 
sible to and controlled by the student body, which pays for its 
activities, and the Student Council, which allocates its funds and 
represents and acts for the student body. Or, briefly, to what extent 
must it conform to the dominant opinion of either the Council or 
students as a whole. 

In the case of a publication, a clarification of the concept “freedom 
of the press” becomes necessary. If “freedom of the press’ is taken 
to mean freedom of the owners to set policy, then it is to the student 
body through its representatives on the Council that this right accrues. 
The Council at Brandeis has chosen to not exercise its prerogative, 
by allowing to each club (publications included) the maximum of 
freedom. Each organization is subject only to the limitations of its 
own constitution and that of the Student Union. In short, the Council 
has sought to allow each club to be what its members make it. 


CAFETERIA DRESS REGULATIONS 

With the erection of a new student cafeteria and the elimination 
of crowded dining facilities, the administration sought to impose on 
the student body certain meal-time dress regulations. The purpose of 
the ruling was said to encourage “gracious living.” 

The regulation required that, at all evening meals and at all 
three meals on Sunday, women wear dresses or skirts and men, 
jackets and ties. Sweat shirts, T-shirts, and blue jeans were prohibited 
in the cafeteria at the above times. 

A questionnaire sponsored by The Justice showed an over- 
whelming student opposition to the new ruling. Objections were based 
on the following reasons: 


1. desire for freedom from false values and conformism, 

2. belief that respectability should be achieved through a higher 
level of education, not through such superficial criteria as 
dress, 

3. desire for emphasis on individual expression and personality, 
not on run-of-the-mill standards adopted by other universities 
in an attempt to achieve an outer polish, and 

4, practical considerations (laundry, cleaning, etc.) 


As a result of the opposition of the student body, the Student 
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Council met with administrative officials to achieve a modification of 
the ruling. A compromise regulation was effected. T-shirts, sweat 
shirts and blue jeans at dinner and at all three meals on Sundays 
and holidays remained prohibited. Otherwise, choice of dress re- 
mained with the individual. 

The ruling is being administered by a Council-appointed com- 
mittee cooperating with the Steward’s office to determine what is 
“neat” and “presentable” according to the ruling. The administration 
has reserved the right to be the ultimate arbiter on the point; the 
student committee has reserved the right to differ and appeal for 
reconsideration. 

The results of the conferences between students and administration 
show what can be accomplished by mediation within a cooperative 
relationship. 


PROPOSED STUDENT BOARD OF REVIEW 


In order to promote student responsibility on the basis of broadened 
self-government, a proposed constitution for a Student Board of 
Review (to replace the present Proctorial Board) was drafted last 
spring by a combined student-faculty-administrative committee. The 
original text recognized in its preamble that certain specific rules and 
regulations remained outside the jurisdiction of the Student Board 
of Review. The area over which the Board would have jurisdiction 
was specifically delineated. The majority of University regulations 
concerning women dormitory residents fell within its scope-curfews, 
off-campus weekend permissions, sign-out procedure, late permissions, 
and senior privileges—as did rules concerning lounge hours, smoking, 
appearance of dormitory rooms, and overnite guest permissions. 


The proposed Board would consist of three executive officers: 
chairman, executive secretary, and recording secretary, all elected by 
the Student Union, and five panel members, to rotate in office, chosen 
by lot by the Recording Secretary. Following a hearing of each case, 
the panel would decide on one of the following dispositions: 


1. innocent—dismissal of case 

2. guilty—no action or letter of censure 

3. guilty—dorming (maximum one week) or camping (maxi- 
mum two weeks), or deprivation of Student Activities Card 
(maximum five events), or exclusion from specific facility 
e.g. lounge where infraction was committed). The proposal 
included the right, after a hearing, to appeal to the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the administration, which could set aside 
the Board’s decision. 
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A further article provided that no information other than the 
following be published in regard to Board of Review decisions: 


. name of defendant 

. rule(s) violated 

. category decided by panel 

. number of votes which carried the decision 
. specific punishment meted out 


mb WN 


The administration, which gave its preliminary approval to the 
original text, did not sanction subsequent changes in the draft consti- 
tution. A new preamble stated clearly that there existed an area of 
student life over which the administration had no authority. It read 
as follows: “. . . the Brandeis Student Union, as a community with 
the natural right to regulate its own life within the framework of the 
laws of the nation and by virtue of the authority delegated to it by 
the Administrative Cornmittee of the Brandeis faculty of arts and 
sciences, does establish the Student Board of Review... .” 

Council officers stressed the importance of this distinction in areas 
of authority primarily in terms of Jegislative procedure. For, if the 
Court were approved, laws made by the Student Council within 
delegated areas would require administrative approval before being 
submitted to the student body, while laws pertaining to areas of 
student jurisdiction would not require such approval. In the latter 
case Student Union legislation would be subject to three limitations 
only: that it be within the framework of the laws of the nation; that 
it be within the area of student jurisdiction; and that it not be 
contrary to existing administrative rules and regulations. 

As students and administrative representatives meet again this 
fall for further discussion of the Board of Review, members of the 
Brandeis “family” will watch with interest this experiment in univer- 
sity community living. 

Those of us who, as students and faculty members, have partici- 
pated in this dynamic process are proud of the social structures and 
the campus folkways, mores and ideals we helped guide into existence. 
In so doing, we learned the difficult uncharted ways of democratic 
interaction, leadership, cooperation and idealism. And what an 
exciting way to learn! 


Miss Deborah Berman was the 1954 recipient of the Richard Welling 
Scholarship, offered by the National Self Government Committee, Inc., to the 
Brandeis senior whose contribution to the development of student activities has 
been outstanding. At Brandeis she has been especially active as editor-in-chief 
of The Justice, the weekly undergraduate newspaper. 











CHILDREN'S CONCEPTS AND STEREOTYPES OF AMERICAN, 
GREEK, ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND JAPANESE 


Rose Zeligs 


Through technological progress, social communities have grown 
from clan or tribe to one world. Social development, lagging far 
behind technological growth, has not prepared people for appreciation 
of cultures different from their own. Recent wars have vividly demon- 
strated the destructive forces of prejudice and hatred against other 
races, nationalities, and cultures. A new era in social progress is 
before us. One of its imperative requisites is intercultural education 
whose aim is to eliminate prejudice, weird and grotesqque concepts, 
and false stereotypes. It necessitates making children conscious of 
the process by which they get and keep their prejudices. Knowledge 
of children’s intergroup concepts and stereotypes is necessary before 
they can be given correct patterns of other cultures. 

Children’s most common concepts and stereotypes of 39 races 
and nationalities were given in a previous paper. The purpose of 
this report is to give children’s favorable, unfavorable, and neutral 
concepts and stereotypes of American, Greek, English, German, and 
Japanese, as expressed in 1931 and 1944. 


A. THE SUBJECTS 

The subjects of this study, tested in June 1931, were 200 sixth- 
grade, 12-year-old children, with a large percentage of Jewish chil- 
dren, 98 per cent of whom were native-born. More than half of their 
parents were also native-born, and many of them were of German- 
Jewish and Russian-Jewish descent. There were also Protestant, 
white, native-born children and a few Negro children. The average 
chronological age of the children was 12 years and the average 
mental age, according to the Otis Group Intelligence Test, was 14 
years and four months. The socio-economic background, according 
to the Sims Score Card, was somewhat below “very high.” The 
children attended a Cincinnati suburban public school whose enroll- 
ment was approximately 1,600 students in 1931 and somewhat less 
in 1944, Other subjects were 174 12-year-old children of the same 
age, grade, school, and background, tested in June, 1944, and another 
similar 100 subjects of the same school tested in December, 1944. 
The data for both 1944 groups were combined. 


B. TECHNIQUES AND PROCEDURES 
The children were given the Zeligs’ Intergroup Attitudes Test. 
This requires the children to express willingness or unwillingness to 
have the relationships of cousin, chum, roomate, playmate, neighbor, 
classmate, and schoolmate, with each of 39 races and nationalities. 
To obtain the children’s concepts and stereotypes they were asked 
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to write what they considered true, interesting sentences about each 
of the races and nationalities listed on the test. Another method was 
to have the children write a word or phrase describing the appearance, 
character, or personality of the race or nationality mentioned. 

The data were tabulated to get the children’s concepts and stereo- 
types for each race and nationality mentioned and arranged according 
to frequency. Their reactions were grouped under favorable, un- 
favorable, and neutral, and “don’t know” concepts. This report gives 
the children’s reactions to American, Greek, English, German, and 
Japanese. Their concepts and stereotypes of the other races and 
nationalities listed on the test are given elsewhere.?**° 


C. THE FINDINGS 
1. Concepts of American 


Table 1 gives the children’s favorable and unfavorable concepts 
of American for 1931 and 1944. For 1931, ninety-three per cent of 
the total concepts were favorable. They are arranged in the order of 
frequency. Americans are well educated, we are Americans, and love 
freedom, are the leading concepts. America is declared to be the 
greatest nation of the world and the children say they like it best of 
all. We dress better than other people, have a good government, are 
peaceful, rich, and have a beautiful country. In this land of hope 
and work, Americans are all-round good citizens who are also good 
fighters when necessary. We have many famous people in our history, 
such as Washington, Lincoln, and Edison. Americans belong to the 
white race, are highly civilized, polite, and smart. They are progres- 
sive, have electricity, modern machinery, and are good traders, the 
children claimed. 

All the concepts given in 1944 were favorable. They included 
freedom, good government, being an American, character qualities of 
the people. Brotherhood, country, and culture. America is a free 
country that stands for freedom and liberty. It is the “land of the free 
and the home of the brave,’ where free people love freedom, have 
free rights, and have the four freedoms of speech, religion, from want 
and fear. America is a democracy with a democratic government and 
wonderful presidents. America has good fighters at war fighting for 
freedom for other people who have none. Other associations showing 
patriotism are the “Star-Spangled Banner,” our flag, the red, white, 
and blue, “My country "Tis of Thee,” the Statue of Liberty, and 
hurrah for America. 

Being an American is a common response expressed by, “That’s 
me, I am an American, how lucky I am, and do they appreciate it?” 
Concepts of character traits are that Americans are wonderful people, 
swell, nice, good, peaceful, kind, friendly, sweet, pretty, fine, gay, 
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TABLE I 


CHILDREN’S FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE CONCEPTS 
OF AMERICAN FOR 1931 AND 1944 





Favorable 1931 


93 per cent 


Favorable 1944 


100 per cent 
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. Are well educated 


We are Americans 


. Love freedom 


Are greatest nation in world 


. Dress better than other people 
. Like them best of all 
. Have good government 


Are peaceful 


. Are rich 

. Have beautiful country 

. Must be all-round good citizens 

. Land of hope and work 

. Are good fighters 

. Have famous people—Washington, 


Lincoln, Edison 


. Are progressive, smart, polite 
. Have modern machinery 

. Have electricity 

. Are highly civilized 

. Belong to white race 

. Are good traders 
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FREEDOM 

. Free country, freedom, liberty 
. Freedom-loving, free people 
“Land of the free and home of 
the brave’’ 
. Free rights 
. Four freedoms, freedom of speech, 

press, religion, from want, from 


fear 
GOVERNMENT 
. Democracy 
. Wonderful presidents 
. Equal rights 


PATRIOTISM 
. Good fighters 


10. At war fighting for freedom 


. “Star-Spangled Banner” 


12. Our flag 

13. Red, white, and blue 

14, ‘‘My country ’Tis of Thee” 
15. Statue of Liberty 

16. Hurrah 


1! AM AN AMERICAN 


17. That’s me 


- I am an American 
- Born in America 


20. How lucky I am 


- Do they appreciate it? 
THE PEOPLE 


22. Wonderful people 


. Swell, nice, good, peaceful, kind, 
friendly, sweet, pretty, fine, gay, 
loving, great, not selfish, not brag- 
ging, smart, educated, clean, brave, 
strong, good religions, normal citi- 
zens, hating war, loving peace 


BROTHERHOOD 


24. Free men in a free country 


. United 


26. Good neighbors 
27. All races 


. All religions 
. Worship freely, Amen 


30. Rich and poor 


. Good people white and colored 


32. Free for all people, light and dark 


. A little southern accent and all 
colors 


34. People who like people 


COUNTRY AND CULTURE 
. America, USA, 48 states 
. My homeland 
. Perfect, great, beautiful, fine lan- 


guage 

. Best country in the world 

. Everything nice 

. Cities, farms, trees, flowers 

. Trains, street cars, good homes, 
good schools 

. Good history, civilized, progressive 

. Modern, prosperous 

. Banks, stores, factories 

. Farmers, machinists, doctors, in- 
ventors 


46. All kinds of people, cozy, soft, 





quiet, talkative, profane, slang, 
loud clothes, money makers 
Unfavorable 1931 None Unfavorable 1944 None 
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loving, great, not selfish, not bragging, smart, educated, clean, strong, 
religious, good, normal citizens, hate war and love peace. 

America stands for brotherhood where free men in a free country 
are united and are good neighbors; where all races and religions 
worship freely. America is free for all good people, rich and poor, 
white and colored, light and dark, with southern accent and all 
colors. Americans are people who like people. 

Concepts dealing with country and culture were, America, United 
States, forty-eight states. America was described as homeland, perfect, 
great, beautiful, fine land, the best country in the world, where every- 
thing is nice, cities, farms, trees and flowers, trains, street cars, good 
homes, and good schools. America has a good history, is civilized, 
progressive, modern, and prosperous, with banks, stores, factories, 
and farmers, machinists, butchers, salesmen, and doctors; with all 
kinds of people, cozy, soft, quiet, talkative, profane, slangy, loud 
clothes, money makers, inventors, scientists. No unfavorable concepts 
were given for American in 1931 and 1944, 

This is a composite picture of America as given by 12-year old 
children in 1944. Many of the concepts expressed in 1931 were 
repeated in 1944. But at the later date greater stress was given the 
meaning of freedom and democracy, the brotherhood and rights of 
all people, regardless of their race or religion. Greater appreciation 
is shown for America, its land, its culture, and its people. 


2. Concepts of Greek 

Table 2 gives 81 per cent favorable responses for Greek in 1931. 
They reflect the study of Greek history. The Greeks believed in gods 
and goddesses, were fine sculptors, painters, and builders, were the 
first civilized people, gave us part of our language, alphabet, and ways 
of living. They were good athletes and had Olympic games. 

In 1944 there was a drop from 81 to 24 per cent in favorable 
responses. The children thought of the Greeks as being nice, smart, 
educated, artistic, gentlemen, courageous, good fighters, able to stand 
hardships. Unfavorable concepts said they talk funny, worship idols, 
wear funny clothes, are strange, dark, greasy, and dirty. 


3. Concepts of English 

Although the children ranked the English high on the Zeligs’ 
Intergroup Attitudes Test, a number of concepts suggest a feeling of 
respect and formality rather than affection. Table 3 shows 63 per 
cent favorable concepts expressed in 1931. The most common concepts 
were, speak as we do and our mother country. The English are well 
educated, write good books, are dignified, refined, intelligent, polite, 
nice, jolly, and good speakers. They have many cities, are industrious, 
business people, good traders, and manufacturers. They belong to 
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the white race, are like Americans, are friendly with us, dress neatly, 
and set the world style for men. 

The 5 per cent unfavorable concepts were that the English have 
a queer accent, are peculiar in their ways, and act noble. The 
32 per cent neutral responses were mostly historical and geographic 
statements. 


TABLE 2 


CHILDREN’S FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE CONCEPTS 
OF GREEK FOR 1931 AND 1944 














Favorable 1931 81 Per Cent Favorable 1944 24 Per Cent 
1. Were best sculptors 1. Nice, O.K, 
2. Believed in gods and godesses 2. Smart, educated 
3. Were best painters 3. I know one 
4. Were marvelous builders 4. Nice history 
5. Were first civilized people 5. Can stand hardships 
6. Gave us part of our language, 6. Courageous 
alphabet, and ways of living 7. fighters 
7. Olympic games 8. Artistic—carved statues 
8. Good athletes 9. Gentlemen 
9. Have beautiful history 10. Nice country 
10. Love graceful things 11. Happy people 
Unfavorable 1931 0 Per Cent Unfavorable 1944 9 Per Cent 
1. None 1. Talk funny 
2. Worshipped idols 
3. Funny clothes 
4. Strange 
5. Dark and greasy 
6. Very dirty 





In 1944 the English language was again mentioned most often 
of the 52 per cent favorable concepts. The English are like Americans 
and are good allies. They are nice, polite, good, swell, jolly, perfect, 
likeable, kind, peaceful, strong, brave, spirited, good fighters, endure 
hardships, are courageous through thick and thin, and love freedom. 
They are high-class, noble, sire, gentlemen, stiff, have butlers, teas, 
balls, and parties. They have kings and queens, a parliament, are 
pretty, graceful, and very civilized, have a nice accent, are our mother 
country, and are the same as Americans. They produced Shakespeare, 
artists, Greer Garson, good sailors, explorers, and detectives. This 
composite picture represents the English as fine allies on one side, 
and the typical stiff stereotyped Englishman on the other side. 

Funny accent and funny food were the one per cent unfavorable 
associations mentioned. The 47 per cent neutral concepts included 
the English navy, R.A.F., England, the English accent, London, and 
the English Channel. Reactions for the two periods were much alike 
but in 1944 many children felt closer to England because she was 
our ally in the war. 
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TABLE 3 


CHILDREN’S FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE CONCEPTS 
OF ENGLISH FOR 1931 AND 1944 








Favorable 1931 63 Per Cent Favorable 1944 52 Per Cent 

1. Speak as we do 1. Speak English, our language 

2. Our mother country 2. Are like Americans 

3. Mistress of the sea 3. allies 

4. Are well educated 4. Friendly 

5. Children well educated 5. Nice, polite, good, swell, jolly, 

6. Dignified, refined, intelligent, polite, perfect, likeable, kind, peaceful, 
nice, jolly strong, courageous, brave through 

7. Write good books thick and thin, endure hardships, 

8. Good speakers spirited, love freedom 

9. Industrious 6. High class, noble, sire, stiff gentle- 

10. Great traders and manufacturers men, butlers, teas, balls and par- 

11. Business people ties, pretty, graceful, very civilized 

12. Are like Americans 7. Kings and Queens 

13. Lovers of sports 8. Mother country 

14. White race 9. Shakespeare, Artists, Greer Garson 

15. Dress neatly 10. Ride horses 

16. Set world style for men 11. Like sports 

17. Great fighters 12. Nice accent 

18. Friendly with U.S. 13. Parliament 

19. Have many cities 14, Work hard 

20. A strong country 15. Cheerio 

21. In war against Germany 16. Good fighters 


22. Good sailors and explorers 
23. Good detectives 








Unfavorable 1931 5 Per Cent Unfavorable 1944 1 Per Cent 
1. Peculiar in ways 1. Funny accent 
2. Act noble 2. Funny food 





4. Concepts of German 


Table 4 indicates that in 1931 the Germans received 46 per cent 
favorable responses. They work hard, are thrifty, clean, friendly, 
interesting, intelligent, great writers, and good musicians. They are 
prosperous, good manufacturers, have invented useful devices, and 
are a powerful republican nation. They are good maids. 

Leading the 31 per cent unfavorable responses are that they are 
a fierce, war-like people who started the world war and aimed to 
control Europe but were defeated. Twenty-three per cent neutral 
concepts are that they consume much goose, fish, and beer, have 
blonde hair, are called Dutch, and fought the Kaiser. 

In 1944 there were 9 per cent favorable concepts. Those who 
are not Nazis are good friends. Some are nice and kind. They are 
colorful, bright, great workers, musicians, and poets. 

Seventy-nine per cent of the reactions were unfavorable. These 
were, Hitler, Nazis, our enemy. The Germans are mean, cruel, 
horrible, terrible, brutal, inhuman, bad, ugly, war-like, war-makers. 
They are dirty rats, dogs, animals, robbers, killers, blood-thirsty, 
trouble-makers who are nasty, greedy, selfish, stingy, spies, traitors, 
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TABLE 4 


CHILDREN’S FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE CONCEPTS 
OF GERMAN FOR 1931 AND 1944 





Favorable 1931 


4 6 Per Cent 


Favorable 1944 


9 Per Cent 





1. Work hard 1. Some are nice and kind 
2. Are thrifty 2. Not Nazis are good friends 
3. Clean, friendly, interesting 3. Musicians, poets 

4. Great writers 4. Colorful, bright 

5. Musicians 5. Great workers 

6. Accurate 

7. Care for education 

8. Intelligent 

9. Are like a republic 

10. Was powerful nation 


11. Invented useful devices 











12. Are prosperous 
18. Good manufacturers 
14. Beautiful rivers 
15. Good maids and cooks 
Unfavorable 1931 31 Per Cent Unfavorable 1944 79 Per Cent 
1. Started World War 1. Hitler 
2. Defeated in war 2. Nazis 
3. War-like people 3. Our enemy 
4. We fought them in World War 4. Mean, pono AN horrible, terrible, bad 
5. Sometimes called Huns 5. Think they are supermen 
6. Fierce people 6. Different language—accent 
7. Speak funny 7. Act like master race 
8. Japanese 
9. Torture, inhuman, ugly 
10. Hate Jews 
11. War-like, war-mongers, War-mak- 


ers, fighters 

. Dirty rats, dogs, animals 

. Rbbers, killers, blood-thirsty, trou- 
ble-makers 

f pecs greedy, selfish, stingy, hate 


eople 
‘ Bpies, traitors, tell lies, crazy 
2 stapo 
. Have a dictator 


. Don’t believe in religion 
. Achtung 





crazy, Gestapo who tell lies, hate and torture people, and have 
dictators. They are made cruel by Hitler, think they are supermen, 
act like the master race, and don’t believe in religion. They have a 
different language and accent. The 12 per cent neutral concepts 
mentioned Germany or person from Germany, Berlin, and average 
people. 

Though there were unfavorable responses in 1931 due to the first 
world war, many of the 1944 reactions may be traced to the picture 
of the Germans as a result of the second world war. 


5. Concepts of Japanese 

Table 5 shows that 23 per cent of the concepts about the Japanese 
in 1931 were favorable. They said the Japanese have a beautiful 
country with beautiful gardens, They are a clean, interesting, kind, 
people, who make beautiful dresses, and are skillful in making 
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TABLE 5 


CHILDREN’S FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE CONCEPTS 
OF JAPANESE FOR 1931 AND 1944 











Favorable 1931 23 Per Cent Favorable 1944 5 Per Cent 
1. Have beautiful gardens 1. Some are nice 
2. A clean people 2. Some O.K 
3. Have beautiful country 3. Quaint 
4. Interesting people 4. Pretty 
5. Like their language 5. My race 
6. Friendly with U.S. 
7. Make beautiful dresses 
8. Kind people 
9, Have strong thumbs 
10. Earliest civilized people 
11, Love cherry blossoms 
12. Skillful in making ornaments 
13. Make beautiful things 
Unfavorable 1931 30 Per Cent Unfavorable 1944 79 Per Cent 





1. Have slanting eyes 1. Yellow, have yellow skin 
2. Have yellow skin 2. Our enemy 

3. Have funny customs 3. Seating eyes 

4, Are weird characters 4, eaky 

5. Have mysterious ways 5. Mean 

6. Poor people 6. Dirty rats 

7, Cat-eyed 7. ‘ orusi, - smell bad 

8. Over-crowded 8. I hate t 

9. Worship idols 9. Yellow i 

10. Speak strange language 10. War-like 


11. War-makers 

12. Slit-shaped eyes 

13. Torturous 

14, Hateful, tricky, selfish 

15. Monkeys 

16. Big teeth, wide face, buck teeth 

17. Crazy nuts 

18. Foreigners 

19. Different speech 

20. Enemy of mankind 

21. Dirty fighters 

22. Yellow sneaks 

23. Non-human yellow rats 

24. Killers, blood-thirsty 

25. Ugly, stingy, dopey, dirty, sly, 
dumb 

26. Dark race 

27. Mostly poor 

28. Devils, terrible, treacherous 

29. Tojo 





ornaments. They were among the earliest civilized people, have a 
nice language, and love cherry blossoms. They are friendly with the 
United States. 

The 30 per cent unfavorable reactions were that the Japanese 
have slanting eyes, yellow skin, and funny customs. They are weird 
characters, speak a strange language, worship idols, and have mys- 
terious ways. The people are poor and overcrowded. There were 
46 per cent neutral responses. They said the people are little and 
have small feet. They live in paper houses, wear kimonos and sandals, 
eat little meat, eat much rice with chop sticks, and drink much tea. 
They make toys, have laundries, and pull carts around. 
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There was a decided change in the children’s concepts in 1944, 
Five per cent were favorable. They said, some are nice, O.K., quaint, | 
and pretty. The 79 per cent unfavorable responses were that the 
Japanese have yellow skins and slanting, slit-shaped eyes, big buck 
teeth, and a wide face. They are our enemy, are sly, sneaky, tricky, 
mean, non-human, yellow, dirty rats and monkeys. They are cruel, 
war-like, torturous, ugly, treacherous, blood-thirsty, hateful, dirty, : 
terrible, inhuman killers, dirty fighters, and the enemy of mankind, — 


D. Summary : 

Twelve-year-old children’s favorable, unfavorable, and neutral | 
concepts of American, Greek, English, German, and Japanese, ob- | 
tained in 1931 and 1944, in many cases reflect the set culture patterns ~ 
and stereotypes of the children’s environment. American is claimed to — 
be the best of all. Concepts of Germans and Japanese have changed ~ 
because of the war. The trend in general is toward less sketchy ” 
pictures in 1944 than in 1931. Factors receiving favorable reactions ~ 
were, democratic governments, peacefulness and freedom, being © 
related to child or allies, similarity to Americans in color or culture. © 
Unfavorable reactions were given to differences in physical traits, © 
dictatorship governments, or being enemies of the United States. 


Dr. Zeligs is a child psychologict in private practice in Sherman Oaks, Cal. © 
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